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cited British precedents and treatises in support of their contentions. The full significance of the 'British heritage of ideas and patterns for the agencies of intellectual life will become more clear in subsequent discussions.
The Culture of Non-English-Speaking Groups on the Atlantic Seaboard
The Dutch, Germans, Swedes, Welsh, and French Huguenots scattered along the Atlantic coast from New England to Georgia resembled the heirs of British culture in that they possessed much of the same knowledge, many common values, and a similar outlook bn nature, man, and society. This similarity was related to the fact that the non-English-speaking groups, as well as the English, Scottish, and Scotch-Irish, were affected by certain great processes that were profoundly altering the .civilization of all western Europe: the process of maritime expansion and colonization on the one hand, and the religious conflicts of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation on the other. Whatever the land of their origin, the lives *of the migrants had been affected by economic and social changes incident to the expansion of trade, overseas activities, and internal readjustments, especially the dislocation of agriculture. In consequence of these social and economic changes and conditions in Europe, it was largely artisans, peasants, and small traders who left their homelands for America. With few exceptions, these peoples also subscribed to one or another form of Protestantism. These facts, together with the common life which they more or less shared in the New World, made it all the more natural for them, regardless of differences of speech, national culture, and creed, to think alike on many matters. At the same time, however, the Dutch, Swedes, Huguenots, Germans, and other peoples differed from one another and from their English-speaking neighbors in many respects and made each his own contribution.
The century between the British conquest of New Netherlands in 1664 and the outbreak of the American Revolution had been marked by the waning role of the Dutch element in New York. Certain ideas and customs prevalent during the Dutch rule, such as the use of judicial torture and easy divorce, had disappeared altogether. The beginnings of an indigenous literature had, except in the field of theology, been for-